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Frenchm&n and the American cry, "dull,"
when the Englishman is mentioned. I should
phrase it differently. He is very young, and he
is sane and seldom mentally finical, but he is a
way sophisticated man of the world in the best
sense oi; the phrase for all that. It is not dull to
succeed, and as the world stands to-day he is
still first in the race.

I emphasize* this trait of youlhfulness, and
this habil of theirs of the young and the old living
more together and having more in common than
do we, because this is distinctly the Englishman
as he is at home, and distinctly not what he is
held to be abroad. With us, "young people"
are often enough spoken of, and treated by their
elders, as though they were a class by themselves,
bounded by eighteen on the south and by, say,
twenty-five on the north. This is the absurd
fiction of a shallow and a provincial civilization.
It makes boys arid girls silly, and it often makes
ifioir elders shy and pompous. Neither old nor
young profit by such exclusions. Every man
does his work better, and every woman lives her
life more serenely, the more of youthfulness and
vigor and optimism there Is in the atmosphere.
There is not only the good fellowship, not only
the experience of age and the daring of youth,
but a saner tone all round. A man is not dead at